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founded that Mr. Clark lived to witness. He died after a short illness, 
at the age of eighty-three. Few men can have such good reason to 
enjoy either the active or the retrospective portions of their lives as had 
Alvan Clark, and few have seemed really to enjoy their opportunities 
of promoting science more than he did. His genial and kindly tem- 
perament will long preserve his memory among those who saw him in 
his later years, surrounded by the implements of the work which he 
loved to the last. 

CHARLES SMITH BRADLEY. 

Charles Smith Bradley, formerly Chief Justice of Rhode Island, 
became a Fellow of the Academy on October 10, 1877. He was the 
son of Charles and Sarah (Smith) Bradley, and was born at Newbury- 
port, Mass., July 19, 1819. His father was a merchant of Boston, 
and afterwards a manufacturer, residing at Portland, Maine ; on his 
mother's side he was descended from the Rev. Dr. Hezekiah Smith, for 
many years a Baptist preacher and a Fellow of Brown University ; 
and so, after preparing for college at the Boston Latin School, he 
completed his education at Brown University, and graduated there in 
1838 at the head of a distinguished class. Of his own distinction in 
college a pleasant picture is given by a contemporary, in Mr. Charles 
T. Congdon's " Reminiscences of a Journalist," Boston, J. R. Osgood 
& Co., 1880) : "In the class of 1838 was Mr. Justice Bradley of 
Rhode Island, the first scholar, I think, of his year, of whom we did 
predict great things. There is something pleasant in the loyal way in 
which lads in college recognize an associate of superior ability and 
special promise. ... So we all talked of Bradley. When he was to 
speak in the chapel after evening prayers, how irreverently eager we 
were for the devotions to be over that we might listen to our favorite ! 
There were other clever fellows, of course, but none so clever as he. 
He handled all topics, philosophical, political, and literary, with such 
force and ease that we held the matter hardly second to the manner, 
though the manner was as nearly perfect as any elocution could be ; 
yet there were doubters who thought that George Van Ness Lothrop, 
now an eminent lawyer of Michigan, was, if possible, the greater man. 
Of the comparative merits of these two, the discussions ran high, but 
there was no discussion of the rival claims of anybody else." Mr. 
Lothrop was the first Minister to Russia under President Cleveland, 
and one of Judge Bradley's sons now bears his name. 

He studied law at the Harvard Law School, and at Providence in 
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the office of Charles F. Tillinghast, whose partner he became on being 
admitted to the bar of Rhode Island, in 1841. He was soon eminent 
in his profession, and for many years was one of its acknowledged 
leaders. In politics he was always a Democrat. It was therefore a 
very striking mark of appreciation which was shown when he was 
elected Chief Justice of the Supreme Court by the Republican legisla- 
ture of Rhode Island, in February, 1866. He filled this office with dis- 
tinction for two years, resigning it then on account of the pressure of 
his private affairs. Soon after this, he was for several years one of the 
lecturers at the Harvard Law School, and in 1876 he succeeded the 
Hon. Emory Washburn as the Bussey Professor at that institution, and 
held the office for three years. He was called to many other places of 
honor and service. He was a member of the State Senate of Rhode 
Island, and a Fellow of Brown University. He repeatedly led the 
forlorn hope of the Democratic party in Rhode Island as a candidate 
for the national House of Representatives and Senate, and as a member 
of the National Convention of that party. 

He was a man of learning and of wide accomplishments, and of 
spotless integrity and honor. As a lawyer, he had an extraordinary 
quickness of apprehension, subtlety, fertility of resource, great native 
breadth of good sense, and a vigorous understanding. He was a lover 
and student of literature, and especially of art; and there was in him 
what one of his friends has happily called " a certain elegance about 
his intellectual structure and movement, a mixture of grace and senti- 
ment and imagination with his logical and practical power, which 
lifted him above the dry professional road he travelled by choice, and 
with so much success." From the beginning he had always a great 
charm of manners and character. In earlier life he was very slender, 
and his aspect was that of a refined and thoughtful scholar. Later on, 
his tall figure grew fuller, but never unwieldy ; and his handsome face, 
and his head silvered with age, became noble, and expressive of strength, 
dignity, and repose. 

He was accomplished as a public speaker, — indeed, he came near 
being a very finished and remarkable orator. Public speaking was 
easy to him. In preparing for it he wrote little, speaking mainly with- 
out notes or from slight memoranda. His oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Cambridge, in 1879, was never written out ; he trusted 
largely to the inspiration of the moment, as was his wont. Several of 
his addresses, however, were reported, and have appeared in print. The 
last of them, on " The Profession of the Law as an Element of Civil 
Society," was delivered at the University of Virginia, in 1881. 



